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TA TEPPA ENEniMHPASAN, DEMOSTHENES xviii. 169 
By Charles D. Adams 

Demosthenes De Corona 169: 'Eairepa piv yap %v, riKt b' ayyiK- 
\u)v tis us rovs irpvraveis us 'EXareta KaTeW^irrai. kox pera ravd' 61 ykv 
evdiis i^avaffravres pera^v Seiirvovvres robs r' Ik tuv okijvuv tuv Kara 
tt)v ayopav el-eipyov Kai ra yipp' kveiripirpaoav, ol Sk rovs arparriyovs 
fiereirifiiroPTO Kai rdv <ra\in.KTriv IkHKovv ml Sopvfiov ir\itpr]S 1\v v\ 
toXij. "It was evening; one came to the prytanes with the news 
that Elateia had been seized. And then some of them instantly, 
arising in the midst of their supper, drove the men from the booths 
throughout the agora and set fire to the wicker-work, while others 
summoned the generals and called the trumpeter; and the city was 
full of tumult." 

Reiske's comment is as follows: 

Tabernae erant in foro sitae, in quibus sedentes opifices sellularii scruta 
et supellectilem domesticam a se domi fabricatam vendebant. Hae (tkijvoC 
appellabantur: die Buden. Constructae hae erant tribus e lateribus et 
desuper tectae cratibus vimineis, quae ytppa appellantur. Quoniam igitur 
illae tabernae cum suis quaeque craticulis tam cito auferri non poterant, 
necesse tamen erat, ut protinus populus in foro conveniret, utpote ilia nocte 
ibi in armis excubaturus, imperarunt prytanes, ut tabernis ignes iniicerentur, 
qui tabernas momento citius absumerent et laborem crates auferendi baiulis 
compendifacerent. 

Reiske here asserts three things: first, that the yippa which were 
burned were the mats of which the traders' booths were made; 
second, that the purpose in burning them was to hasten the clearing 
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2 Charles D. Adams 

of the agora; third, that the purpose in thus hastily clearing the 
agora was to make a clear space where the militia might camp that 
night under arms. 

That the yeppa of this passage were the materials of which the 
(TK-qval, the stalls or booths, were made, is the unanimous testimony 
of the ancient scholiasts and lexicographers, but the reason for 
burning them has been variously conjectured both in ancient and 
modern times. My first purpose in this paper is to renew Reiske's 
supposition, neglected by later scholars, that the purpose of the 
prytanes was to secure a place for the instant assembling and encamp- 
ment of the militia. This fits all the circumstances of the case: the 
messenger from the north had brought the news that Philip was at 
Elateia; that meant the road to Thebes, and that meant Attica. 
By this time the people of Athens knew enough of Philip's methods 
to be aware that he was not the man to linger on the road. Many 
assumed, as we know from Demosthenes' speech of the next morning, 
that the Thebans were on Philip's side; when the messenger left 
the north, Philip was already near the northern boundary of Boeotia; 
any hour now his advance cavalry might be expected on the plain of 
Attica. Can we conceive of any other thought than this as having 
been the first in the minds of the prytanes when they at their supper 
table received the news ? And would not their first concern be to 
call the citizens instantly to arms? Demosthenes' account fits this 
supposition precisely: one group of the prytanes summons the 
generals and the trumpeter to issue the call to arms and to muster 
the troops as they come in from their homes; another group of the 
prytanes makes haste to get the assembly place ready for them; 
they order the hucksters out of the booths, and these hurry away 
with their baskets of wares; the wicker stuff that has served as 
booths is piled up and bumed. Perhaps there is something more of 
haste than is absolutely necessary, perhaps some waste of good mats, 
but in such excitement is it not entirely credible ? But what warrant 
have we for the assumption that the prytanes would take it for 
granted that the militia would encamp in the agora that night ? 
Schaefer thought there was none. "Haec satis improbabilia sunt," 
he says, and that seems to be the view of his successors, for they 
do not even mention the possibility of such an explanation. But it 
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seems to me that we have very clear light on the situation in another 
narrative, which has not, so far as I know, been used to illustrate 
the account given by Demosthenes. That is Andocides' account of 
the events of a day and night in the year 415 B.C., two generations 
earlier than the time of Demosthenes. The Hermae had been- 
mutilated; the city was full of suspicion of an oligarchical plot; 
then all at once came the denunciation of a large group of citizens 
by an informer, and the alarming news that the Lacedaemonians 
were on the Isthmus, and the Boeotians mobilizing on the Attic 
frontier. Andocides describes the situation: 

On the Mysteries 45: ^ 8« fiovXr) i£e\6ovo-a iv airopprjrip o-vviAaftev ij/ttas 
koI l&jerev iv rots $vXok. avaKaXecravres 8k tows crrpaTrryovs avttirdv iiciXaxrav 
'ABipiatmv tows pev iv ao-ra oiKOvvras levai eis rr)v ayopav to. owXa Aa/}oVras, 
tows 8' iv paKpm rei\ei eis to ©ijo-«oi', tows 8' iv ILupaiei €is t»)v 'lmrohap^lav 
ayopav, tows Si bnrias Iti < irpb > wjktos otj/x^voi rrj o-aXmyyi tjkuv as to 
'AvaKiov, Trjv 8e ftovkrjv «s aKpoiroXiv levai Kaxti KaBtvSav, tovs 8e jrpvrawis ev 
rfj 86\a>. 

On this occasion, as on the later one, the senate (or their prytanes) 
call the generals and their trumpeter to issue and proclaim military 
orders. The hastily called militia of the city district is to use the 
agora as assembly place and camping-ground. As a matter of course 
on both occasions the agora must have been cleared of any trading- 
booths and other obstructions. 

The interpretation of Demosthenes' account that I have re- 
vived may be criticized as assuming an unnecessary destruction of 
property — whether we assume the booths to have been the property 
of the individual shopkeepers or a part of the public property of the 
agora. Could not the wicker mats have been hustled out of the 
way ? Why burn them ? Doubtless that could have been done had 
the prytanes been less excited. But imagine the situation: the 
shopkeepers themselves were hurrying off with their wares, the 
people were pouring into the agora as the alarm spread — very soon 
dopbfiov irX^pijs rjv fi irokis. As the prytanes, jostled by the incom- 
ing crowds, are pulling down and piling up the mats, it is easy to 
imagine an excited and overzealous member picking up a brazier of 
coals from a shop floor and flinging them onto the pile — clearing the 
place once for all. The purpose was entirely rational, to make 
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ready the camping-place for the militia; the means used was the 
result of excitement, and probably that of some one individual. We 
must remember, too, that the Athenians had nothing but contempt 
for the small shopkeepers, the kcmtijXoi; many of them were foreign- 
ers; their name was synonymous for petty trickery; if their booths, 
encroaching on the open space of the agora, were in the way in a 
time like this, we can well believe that the question of their property 
rights did not enter the mind of the zealous prytanes. 

I turn now to an examination of other interpretations of this 
passage. The writer of the article ytppa in Harpocration's lexicon 
says the wicker coverings and curtains of the booths were burned 
inrep rov p.rj avvenTavat irepl to. &via «rt rfjs ayopas nrjSe xpds aXXots 
rurl t&s 8ioTpt/3As '£x € <- v > " to prevent crowds gathering about the 
merchandise in the agora or loitering at anything else." But that 
was an evening when there was no danger of loitering about the 
shops. Fuhr, in his revision of Blass's Rede vom Krauze, conjectures 
that the purpose was to clear a place for the people, who were begin- 
ning to stream into the agora. The explanation is too trivial; the 
prytanes had more important matters on their minds at that moment 
than providing standing-room for a curious crowd. 

The favorite explanation is that the yippa were burned to give 
a smoke or fire signal to the country people, some say to bring in 
their property for protection, others say to come to a special meeting 
of the ecclesia the next morning (Westermann, Schaefer, Weil, Pickard- 
Cambridge). Goodwin, appreciating the absurdity of supposing 
that whenever the country people saw a smoke arising from the 
middle of the city they packed up and hurried into the walled town, 
suggests that it was understood that a fire on top of Lycabettus meant 
a call for a special meeting of the ecclesia on the following morning ; 
that this afternoon therefore the prytanes seized the mats as the first 
material that came to hand, took them to the top of Lycabettus, and 
built their signal fire there. This is all mere conjecture and very 
improbable conjecture, for if there had been any such arrangement 
of Lycabettus signals for special meetings of the ecclesia, surely 
the proper supply of beacon material would have been kept on the 
spot. The whole theory of the burning of the mats as a signal, 
whether from the agora itself or from an eminence, is full of 
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absurdities, as Professor Humphreys has sufficiently shown in his 
critical note on this passage. 

Another group of scholars have taken refuge in emendation. 
Instead of ra yipp' iveirinirpaaav they write ra yipp' avewfTavvvaav 
(Paul Girard, Revue de Philologie, XI, 25-32; Blass, Rede vom 
Kranze, Anhang I; Butcher and Humphreys approve, though print- 
ing iveiripirpaaav in their texts). It should be noted at once that the 
MS authority for iveirifiirpaaav is unanimous, and that it includes 
a papyrus fragment of about the year 200 a.d. The lexicographers 
and scholiasts also testify without exception to this reading. The 
proposed reading rests on a different interpretation of ra yippa; 
these are assumed to be wicker hurdles regularly used to bar the 
entrance to certain of the streets coming into the agora. Demos- 
thenes' statement is then interpreted as meaning that the prytanes 
"stretched the hurdles," i.e., closed these streets. And we are told 
that this was done as one of the regular preliminaries to a meeting 
of the ecclesia. We are to understand then that as preparatory to 
the meeting of the next morning on the Pnyx, the prytanes late in the 
afternoon before, when the news came to them, closed trade in 
the agora by driving the shopmen from their booths, barred the 
streets that did not lead from the agora to the Pnyx, and summoned 
the generals, with the trumpeter, to issue and proclaim the order 
for a special meeting of the ecclesia for the next morning. 1 

Now this account is not without its own difficulties. It assumes 
that the predominant thought of the prytanes when they heard 
that an attack by Philip was imminent was, not how to put the city 
into an instant state of defense, but how to get a full meeting of 
the ecclesia tomorrow morning. And it assumes that the measures 
which were sometimes taken to force the idle and reluctant crowd to 
leave their loafing-place in the agora and go up to the Pnyx were 
felt to be so necessary on this occasion that the prytanes themselves 
did the work, and did it fully twelve hours before there was any 
possible reason for having it done. And then why drive the shop- 
men out tonight? All that will be needed will be to forbid them 

1 There is no reason to suppose that the prytanes lacked authority to call a special 
meeting of the ecclesia themselves. See Aristotle Reap. Ath. 43. 3. It is doubtful 
whether the generals could do it except through the prytanes. 
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to open their shops tomorrow morning. And finally — the great 
absurdity of all — who can believe that as the crowds began to pour 
into the agora that evening as the news spread through the city, it 
was found practicable to bar the majority of the agora entrances 
with hurdles ? If this barring with the hurdles were something that 
was done early on the morning of the ecclesia, it would not be entirely 
unthinkable, though it would be quite needless on an occasion when 
the people were so eager for advice and action. But to imagine it 
as taking place in the afternoon, or early in the evening, of the 
previous day, I find quite impossible. 

Now an examination of the passages which suggested this emen- 
dation will show that the emendation rests upon a false interpretation 
of those passages themselves, and that the use of yeppa at any 
time to bar the streets leading out of the agora is pure conjecture. 

The emendation goes back to the words ra yeppa aveireravvvaav 
in the scholion on Aristophanes' Acharnians v. 22. Dicaeopolis 
says, as he sits on the Pnyx in the early morning, impatient at the 
delay of his fellow-citizens in coming to ecclesia, "Here is the Pnyx 
empty; and they are gossiping in the agora, and running up and 
down dodging the painted rope." The scholiast explains that in 
order to compel the citizens to attend the ecclesia, two policemen 
were accustomed to drive the crowd before a painted rope dragged 
across the agora. He gives in detail the steps preliminary to this 
dragging of the rope from one side of the agora to the other: he says, 
aveiceravvvaav yap ra yeppa ical cbrexXeww ras obobs ras pj <f>epovffas 
els ttjv eKKKyaiav, nal ra &via avgpow ev rats ayopah oirws jui) irepl 
ravra faarpifioiev. Omitting for the moment the first clause, we 
read that they closed those streets which did not lead to the ecclesia, 
and they removed the goods which were on sale in the agora. Imagine 
the situation: the streets not leading toward the Pnyx are barred, 
and the shopkeepers have gone off with their goods; what else needs 
to be done before the rope can be drawn across the agora to force 
out the loitering voters? Manifestly the booths must come down; 
the rope cannot be drawn across while they are still standing; and so 
we turn to the first detail of the scholiast's account, aveireravvvaav ra 
yippa, "they spread out the wicker work" ; precisely what was needed. 
With the sides and tops of the booths spread flat on the ground there 
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was nothing to hinder drawing the rope across the agora; there 
was no need of lugging the mats away. I am interpreting ra yippa 
precisely as in the Crown Speech; and I take aveirerauvvaav in its 
ordinary meaning, "they opened up, they spread out." The word 
is oftenest used of the opening of doors or gates: Xen. Anab. vii. 1. 17, 
apeireravvvaav ras irv\as "they threw open the gates"; Herod. 3. 146, 
avaireracras ras irvXas "having thrown open the gates"; so Pindar 
Nem. 9. 2; Olymp. 6.27; Isoc. 15. 126. Plato Republic 514a, the 
cave has its entrance avaTveirTap,lvr)v irpos rd <£<2s "open to the light"; 
in Xenophon Oecon. 9. 4 the house with a southern exposure irpbs 
fi&rriiJiPpiav auaTiirTarai.; in Plutarch Pericles 34 the life in the open 
is called Siaira avaweirTaixivrj; the scholiast on the Speech against 
Neaera (§90) uses avaweTaffdrjvai. of the opening of the assembly 
place (irpiv avaireTacrdrjvai. ttjv kuKh-qaiav iravrl t<J> evwetv ftovkonevqi). 
In Pindar Isth. 4. 47 the fox awaits the swoop of the eagle avainTvan&va, 
flattened out. I conclude then that the scholiast on Acharnians 22 
means to tell us that the first step preparatory to sweeping the agora 
with the dripping rope was to open up and spread flat on the ground 
the booths of the tradesmen; after this certain streets were barred; 
meanwhile the tradesmen had hustled their wares out of the way; 
only the loitering citizens remained, and they were swept out of the 
agora before the painted rope. 1 

Those who seek in this passage a clue to the passage in the 
Crown Speech interpret very differently. They assume that the 
words ra yippa aveweravvvaav in the scholion give the means by which 



1 For this discussion it does not matter whether or not the scholiast was right in 
his understanding of what was done with the painted rope. He certainly supposed 
that it was drawn across the agora to force out the voters and drive them toward 
the Pnyx, and his words aveirtravvvaav ra yippa must be interpreted on that supposition. 
Compare Aristophanes Ecclesiaz. 378 f. and the scholion: «al Srjra iroKiiv $ (tiXros, 3> 
Zev 4>CKraTt, yk\asv irap&rx«"> ffl> irpoaippaivov Kbn\<p. Schol., Kara yap rijv ayopav hair 
/3ow eh hKKkqaiav roils 'Afljjvaious utpuXrwukvif <rxou>l(f. We have the same view in 
Pollux viii. 104: robs p.i) iKKKritna^ovras ifriuiow, Kal robs iKK\i)OLa£ovras htfiTa^ov, nai 
axoivlov liCKT&aavrts SiA tu>v to%otG>v awijKavvov robs in tijs d-yopas els rriv eKKXri&iav. 

A different view of the custom at which Aristophanes hints is elaborated by 
L. Schmidt, Antiquitatum Graecarum capp. duo, pp. 9 ff. It is summarized, with 
approval, in Schoemann-Lipsius (Griech. AlterthUmer, I, 407) in these words: "Der 
Versammlungsplatz wurde durch mit Mennig gefarbte Seile abgesperrt und ein 
gleiches geschah mit dem in der Nahe der Pnyx gelegenen Marktplatz, der sonst den 
Mittelpunkt des Verkehrs bildete." 
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the action of the next clause, the barring of the streets, was effected : 
aveireravvvaav ra yippa mi awiickeiov ras odobs "they spread the wicker 
hurdles and (thereby) closed the streets." Assuming for the moment 
that ra yippa may mean hurdles, and that they were regularly used 
for barricading these streets, it is certainly surprising to find the 
scholiast using this verb aveireravvvaav for the erection of the hurdles, 
for, as we have just seen, its ordinary meaning is to open up gates 
and doors, not to close them. Of course the proper word for barri- 
cading is <j>paffad) or one of its compounds, as in Philochorus Frag. 
79b (the description of preparations for the ballot on ostracism) 
ifypaoaero aavwriv 17 ayopa, nal KareKeiirovTO elaoboi biaa. "the agora 
was barred off with planks, and ten entrances were left." So far as ety- 
mology goes one might use aveireravvwrav of "stretching out" a hurdle 
across a street, but I find no instance of a similar use of the word; its 
common use in the sense of "open up" makes such use very unlikely. 
Moreover this interpretation of the Aristophanes scholion involves 
the assumption that here the yippa are hurdles, regularly used to bar 
streets. But have we any authority for such use of the word? 
Harpocration connects the yippa with the market booths only, either 
as coverings, sides, or irepi<t>payp,aTa (meaning probably partitions 
separating one from another or dividing the space into passage- 
ways). He also says nal ol rdxot 61 xapaire4>payp,ivoi, meaning, I 
suppose, the place of the booths as a whole. The Etymologicum 
Magnum has similar definitions. The attempt has been made to 
find the meaning "barricades" (wicker-hurdles) in the Speech 
against Neaera, § 90. The speaker is describing in detail the steps 
that must be taken in order to confer Athenian citizenship on a 
foreigner. He tells us that after it has been voted by the people, 
the gift must be confirmed at the next ecclesia by a secret ballot, 
in which, to give validity to the vote, 6,000 citizens must participate. 
He does not tell us where, this secret balloting takes place, whether 
on the Pnyx or in the agora. The words in question are as follows : robs 
Si irpvraveis KeKeba ridivai rovs koS'utkovs 6 vbpas K<d rf/v iftrj&v bibovai 
irpo<nbvTi t<§ dripty, trplv robs 1-ivovs eicrUvai, Kai ra yippa avaipeiv, 
tva idipios &v avrds avrov 'iKwerros (TKOirrjrai irpds abrbv Svriva /iAXei 
irohiTt)v iroiii<Te<TBai., ei a&os tern rfjs Swpeias 6 nOKkuv \r)\[/e<rdai "the 
law commands the prytanes to set out the ballot boxes and give 
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the vote to the people as they come up, before the foreigners come 
in, and to carry off the yippa, in order that each man, in full control 
of himself, may consider by himself what sort of man he is about 
to make a citizen, whether he is worthy of the gift that he is about 
to receive." The main point is clear: no foreigners are to have 
access to the voters while the balloting is in progress. Our question 
now turns on the words t-^v \prj4>ov Sidovai irpoffibvri r<S Srjpu> irplv 
rovs l-ivovs eicriivai nai ra yippa avaipelv. Some scholars assume that 
the yippa here referred to are hurdles used at meetings of the 
ecclesia on the Pnyx to bar out foreigners, when matters are being 
handled that demand their exclusion. As Blass punctuates, .... 
r<j5 bifpq, irpiv rovs l-evovs elaiivai nai ra yippa avaipelv, we have to 
understand that after this special balloting is over, the foreigners 
will come in and remove the barriers. I need not dwell on the 
difficulty of assuming that the foreigners are allowed themselves 
to remove the barriers, or on the apparent implication that the 
foreigners first come in, and then proceed to remove the barriers 
that have been keeping them out. The punctuation is simply 
impossible; avaipeiv must be made co-ordinate with riOivai and 
SiSdvai; the law directs the officials to conduct the balloting before 
the foreigners come in, and it directs the officials avaipelv ra yippa. 
But we have no warrant for the assumption that foreigners were 
allowed to mingle with the voters in the Athenian ecclesia; the board 
of X»?£iapx<H and their assistants were appointed expressly to prevent 
this (Poll. 8. 104, Gilbert, Staatsalterthumer, p. 322). Whatever may 
be the meaning of the words ra yippa avaipeiv, they certainly cannot 
mean the removal of barriers so that foreigners could take seats with 
the Athenian citizens in ecclesia. In fact it is impossible to find 
any meaning for the phrase as applied to anything that could happen 
on the Pnyx after the people were assembled there. 1 

But if we assume — what Gilbert and Busolt think probable — 
that the ballot which was taken to confirm a grant of citizenship 
was taken in the same place as the ballot for ostracism, in the agora, 



1 The explanation in Harpocration, s.v., yippa, is impossible: irplv ehriivcu rovs 
%ivovs Kal irplv avaipfBrjvai ra wepuppayfiara, rovrivTt irplv kva-wtraaOrfvai rifv iKK\r/(riai> 
vavri T<J) etTreiV pouXoiikjxp. 
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and with the same machinery, all difficulties disappear. Philo- 
chorus (Frag. 796) thus describes the process in the case of ostracism: 
typaxraero akvunv 17 ayopa nal KareKeiiroPTO eurohoi Sina, Si' Sip el<n- 
bpres Kara <j>v\as irideffav to. oorpa/ca. "The agora was fenced off 
with boards, and ten entrances were left, through which they entered 
by tribes and cast their ballots." Plutarch (Arist. 7) describes the 
place of the balloting a little more precisely: oarpaicov Xa/3c!w ecaaTos 
teal ypaif/as dp efiovXero fieTaarfjaai t£>p irokiTwv %4>epov els b>a totop 
rrjs ayopas Trepi.ire<j>payp.epop h> kvkXw hpv4>a.KTois, "each man taking 
a potsherd, and writing the name of that one of the citizens whom 
he wished to remove, brought it to one place of the agora, which 
place was fenced off on all sides by railings." This inclosure, then, 
with its ten entrances where the members of the several tribes 
could be checked off by the supervisors, was erected inside the 
agora. Now if the same method was used in the case of the ballot- 
ing by six thousand citizens for confirmation of citizenship — and 
the similarity of conditions makes it likely that it was used — the 
specifications of the law as given in the Neaera speech become at 
once intelligible and consistent. That law requires the prytanes to 
set out the ballot boxes (ridepat, robs koSUtkovs) and give oppor- 
tunity to vote to the people as they come up {rrjp \{/rj(t>op di56pcu 
irpoffibpn ri5 Sriitui)- Of course the voters will come up to the boxes in 
the central balloting inclosure through the ten entrances. But that 
they may not, as they come into the free part of the agora on their 
way to the voting inclosure, be importuned and influenced by 
foreigners who would ordinarily be there, in and about the trades- 
men's booths, the law provides that this ballot take place before the 
foreigners come into the agora at all {irplp tovs %4povs eiaiipai.) 
and, both to assist in keeping them out and to make room for the 
extraordinary gathering of the citizens and the special balloting- 
inclosure, the law directs the prytanes to remove the traders' booths 
altogether (ape\e?p rd yip pa). That the booths, if allowed to remain 
standing, would naturally involve the presence of the foreigners is 
evident when we remember that retail trade in Athens was very 
largely in their hands; hence the article, tovs gepovs. 1 

1 On foreigners in the agora shops see Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung, I, 404. 
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Thus in each of the three much-discussed passages that we have 
considered we have found that the simple and natural interpretation 
is that the yippa are the booth mats. In the Aristophanes scholion 
we learn that when the two policemen were about to drag the red 
rope across the agora, they flattened out these booth mats (ave- 
irtTavvwrap ra yippa). When the prytanes were preparing the 
agora for the balloting by six thousand citizens, they were directed 
by the law to carry off the booth mats (to. yippa avaipelv). And 
when, in 339 B.C., the prytanes, expecting any hour to hear that 
Philip was across the border, were calling the citizens to encamp in 
the agora under arms as their grandfathers had done in Andocides' 
day, they drove the shopkeepers from their booths, tore down the 
mats, and set fire to them (ra yipp' iveirlp,irpa<rav). 

The emendation aveirerawvaav in Demosthenes De Corona 169 
rests on misinterpretation of the Aristophanes scholia. Emendation 
is unnecessary, if we accept Reiske's natural explanation of events, 
viewed in the light of the similar events of an earlier time, recorded 
by Andocides. 
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